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WANTED: WINDOW WASHERS 


By Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Observer for the League of Women Voters at the United Nations 


When asked what I do as an 
observer at the big glass building 
which houses the United Nations, 
I say “I’m a window washer.” I 
try to give the people on the out- 
side a clearer view through the 
windows and try to help the peo- 
ple on the inside get a broader 
view of the thinking on the outside. 

Lately, the windows have be- 
come fogged because our vision of 
the proper use of the U. N. has 
become clouded. The public is con- 
fused by a mass of conflicting 
statements which advocate making 
the U. N. the cornerstone of U. S. 
foreign policy, avoiding the U. N. 
because it cannot enforce decisions, 
changing the U. N. into a stronger 
organization, or bypassing the 
U. N. because the United States 
cannot dominate it. 


Looking Glass, Too 


To get a correct appraisal of the 
role of the United Nations one 
must realize that its glass walls 
are a mirror of the power struc- 
ture in the world. As new patterns 
emerge they inevitably become 
reflected in U. N. resolutions. In 
the beginning, the U. N. saw the 
rise of the struggle between the 
two giants who survived World 
War II—the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. With Europe flat on its 
back, Asia having birth pangs, and 
Africa still an inchoate mass, the 
dominant issues at the U. N. were 
between the East and the West. 
Some countries refused to take 
sides either because they felt that 
to do so would dissipate what 
little strength they had, or because 











they wished to remain uncommit- 
ted. During this period, however, 
the United States effectively used 
the U. N. to reveal communism as 


a brutal, aggressive, immoral 
force. Without the forum of the 
U. N. this lesson would not have 
been learned so fast. 

In recent years a change has 
come about in U. N. debates with 
less focus on East-West issues 
and more on the underdeveloped 
areas. Paralleling this change are 
the beginnings of struggles by 
other countries to challenge the 
power of the big two so that the 
world will not be polarized around 
the orbits of the U. S. A. or the 
U. S. S. R. Since no one country 
wishes to play the role of David 
against the two Goliaths, there 
has been a tendency to get togeth- 
er on a regional basis. We have 
witnessed the Bandung Conference 
of Asian-African states, the Arab 
League efforts at coalition, Latin 
Americans voting as a bloc, and, 





most recently, attempts at Euro- 
pean unity. 

In urging the French National 
Assembly to ratify. the European 
common market, the French Sec- 
retary of State for European Af- 
fairs warned, “We are still living 
on the fiction of four great pow- 
ers (of which France was one). 
In reality, there are only two— 
America and Russia. Tomorrow 
there will be a third—China. It 
depends on you whether there is a 
fourth—Europe. If you fail to 
make this choice, you condemn 
yourselves to walking backward 
toward the future.” 

Although the present balance of 
power looks as if it might be 
changed by the formation of new 
groups and the re-emergence of 
former strong nations such as Ger- 
many and Japan, these new forces 
are not necessarily a threat to the 
United States. We must learn to 
accept them and cooperate with 
them both within the United Na- 
tions and outside. They can be 
valuable partners in our quest for 
a peaceful and prosperous world. 
They provide us with a fresh op- 
portunity to exert the kind of re- 
sponsible leadership which com- 
mands followers. 

In the past year and a half, U.N. 
membership has grown from 60 to 
81. The preponderance of the in- 
crease consists of the newly sov- 
ereign states in Africa, the Near 
East and the Far East. The vast 
expansion in the U. N. member- 
ship by the addition of 21 coun- 
tries simply reflects the state of 
(Continued on Page 2) 











the world. We cannot ignore the 
existence of this new strength 
through bypassing the U. N. 


Sounding Board, Also 


Because the United Nations is a 
universal meeting place it pro- 
vides a forum for rapid communi- 
cation to the rest of the. world. 
Instead of explaining our polices 
separately to each of 81 countries 
we can do it at one time and get 
instantaneous reactions to our pro- 
posals. It is valuable for the United 
States to use the U. N. as a forum 
to explain our views. 


We must also recognize that, 
except in the case of extreme 
emergencies like Korea and Suez, 
the U. N. is a slow-moving body 
which usually transforms strong 
resolutions suggested by individual 
countries into moderate ones pos- 
sible of support by a vote of the 
majority. 


Anyone who has worked on 
boards or committees knows that 
the bigger and more diversified the 
group, the less radical will be the 
final agreement. In fact, if the 
group has no common denominator 
the net result can be meaningless. 

So it is with the U. N. The 





CONVENTION DEADLINES 


On August 12 the national Pres- 
ident sent to local, state, and ter- 
ritorial Leagues the first call to 
the 23rd national Convention, to 
be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, April 21 to 25, 1958. 


Deadlines appear below (for de- 
tails see national By-laws). Dates 
-given mean postmark dates, with 
one exception noted. 


November 21, 1957: Recommen- 
dations for the national Program 
and for amendments to the nation- 
al By-laws to be sent to the na- 
tional Board. 


February 6, 1958: Proposed Pro- 
gram, and proposed changes in 
By-laws with the Board’s recom- 
mendations, to be sent to the 
Leagues by the national Board. 


February 21, 1958: Report of 
the Nominating Committee to be 
sent to the Leagues. 


March 31, 1958: Recommenda- 
tions for changes in the Proposed 
Program to be received in the 
national office. 





attempt to draft a Covenant on 
Human Rights, for instance, has 
produced years of endless debate 
because nations differ so much in 
their social, economic and cultural 
mores that they cannot agree on 
a uniform set of laws which they 
are willing to enact in their own 
countries. 


Yet when it came to censuring 
the Soviet Union for its suppres- 
sion of the free Hungarian govern- 
ment a strong resolution could be 
voted relatively fast by a large 
majority because the sensibilities 
of nations were outraged. 


Because the U. N. has no power 
to enforce its decisions but only 
the power to recommend, it would 
seem that the truly effective res- 
olutions are those which have 
overwhelming support. Passage of 
a resolution by a slight majority 
with many abstaining from vot- 
ing has little impact on world 
thinking. 


And Mediator, Moderator 


Aside from its influence on pub- 
lic opinion, which has been ex- 
tensive, the U. N. can serve as a 
mediator and a moderator of dis- 
putes. The fear of an atomic holo- 
caust is so great that there is a 
determination to keep wars small 
and local. In the case of Korea 
the other nations of the U. N. 
exerted a strong influence on the 
United States not to extend the 
war beyond the borders of North 
Korea for fear of inciting World 
War III. In the Suez crisis a 
return to the status quo was also 
the result. 


For those Americans who be- 
lieve wars should be fought on the 
principle of unconditional surren- 
der, which implies a fight to the 
finish with the probable involve- 
ment of nuclear weapons, the idea 
of quieting the flames of war with- 
out decisive victory may demand 
a new concept. The chances are 
that the atomic powers do not 
wish to use their weapons for 
mass destruction but will do so if 
their backs are pushed against a 
wall. Therefore, nations at war 
must be urged to offer compromise 
solutions because the threat to 
annihilate each other will stimu- 
late the use of nuclear bombs. The 
U. N. is in a position to enforce 
the idea of moderation in settle- 





ments of disputes and will continue 
its brave efforts to keep the peace. 


successful 
achievements has been the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations 


One of its most 





POCKET SIZE 


There’s nothing better and easier 
to carry in your “pocket or purse, 
now and through U.N. day and all 
the time, than the League’s revised 
Pocket Reference on the United Na- 
tions. 

It tells briefly how the U.N. works, 
how much it costs, which countries 
are members, and answers other 
questions which people are always 
asking. 

Your local League has a sample 
copy. Why not order a supply for 
your personal use? Only $1.00 for 
25 copies. 











Emergency Force which has un- 
questionably alleviated the tension 
on the Egyptian-Israeli border. By 
a magnificent display of speed and 
cooperation UNEF was set up by 
the offer of 6000 troops from 10 
nations. U. N. members voted to 
assess themselves for the first $10 
million of its expenses in propor- 
tion to the percentages they paid 
to the U. N. budget. 


The question of who is to pay 
for continuing UNEF will be a 
thorny one at the session of the 
General Assembly starting. this 
month. The estimated yearly cost 
of maintaining UNEF is $25 mil- 
lion or one half the regular U. N. 
budget. Many countries feel unable 
or unwilling to contribute 50 per 
cent above their U. N. quota for 
UNEF. Yet competent observers 
feel that guerrilla war between 
the Arabs and the Israelis will 
break out again if the troops are 
removed. What kind of a formula 
can be worked out to support 
UNEF or any other future U. N. 
military force is still a dilemma. 


Many Windows To Wash 


Yet the problem of collective 
security is just one of many world 
problems which will be discussed 
by the Twelfth General Assembly. 
The quest for disarmament will 
continue. Colonial issues, with 
varying interpretations of the 
U. N.’s right to debate them, will 
cause rising temperatures over Al- 
geria, Cyprus, and Indonesia’s 
claim to West Irian (West- New 
Guinea). The universal demand 
from the underdeveloped countries 





for economic development remains 
unsatisfied. 


In making decisions on these 
matters the United States must be 
guided by our foreign policy ob- 


jectives of achieving peace, justice,. 


freedom, and a rising standard of 
living for all peoples. We must 
recognize that the new centers of 
power which are developing can 
be a source of cooperation rather 
than competition. We can fruit- 
fully use the United Nations as a 
place to exchange opinions and 
develop moral conduct. U. N. medi- 
ation machinery is invaluable if 
used quietly to settle disputes 
rather than to make noisy propa- 
ganda which stiffens the attitudes 
of the opposing parties. 


Because the U. N. is composed 
of equal and sovereign states we 
cannot expect it to enforce deci- 
sions on unwilling members. It 
does not have such power nor are 
its members anxious to endow it 
with super-state characteristics. 

By the same token, the U. N. is 
not an entity where nations can 
wash their hands of difficult ques- 
tions and say, “Let the U. N. do 
it.” The U. N.’s strength, like that 
of any group, comes from the force 
and vigor of its members. When 
they exert responsible leadership 
the United Nations succeeds. 

Obviously, no group can solve 
all questions. The public recognizes 
this fact in analyzing their own 
lives, local government, or the 
Congress. But the moment an in- 
ternational crisis occurs, which is 
far tougher than a local problem 
to settle, then the public demands 
a quick solution from the U. N. 

The moral is that there is a 
need for multitudes of window 
washers to keep explaining what 
the U. N. is and what it is not, to 
interpret new events and to see 
that the United Nations remains 
a vital force. 





LEAGUE TESTIFIES 


Mrs. John F. Latimer, Second Vice 
President of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, testified 
before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee July 31, in support of 
funds for foreign economic aid—a 
long-range development fund, U.S. 
technical cooperation and U.N. tech- 
nical assistance. Copies of the state- 
ment are available from the national 
office at 5c each. 











% CONGRESSIONAL x 


SPOTLIGHT 
August 16 


FOREIGN AID: Mutual Security 
authorization became P. L. 85-141, Aug. 
15. Places ceiling on Development Loan 
Fund of $500 million for fiscal 1958, 
$675 million for fiscal 1959. Full amount 
of request for U. S. and U. N. technical 
cooperation was authorized. House 
passed Mutual Security appropriation 
Aug. 15, cutting Development Loan 
Fund to $300 million for one year, cut- 
ting $26.9 million from bilateral techni- 
cal cooperation and restricting U. S. 
contribution te UNTA to 3314 percent 
of total budget. Bill sent to Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


UNEF: Senate approved S. Res. 15 Aug. 
8, expressing support for permanent 
U. N. force similar to _ present 
Emergency Force. 


STATUS OF FORCES: House Foreign 
Affairs Committee Aug. 5 reported 
H. R. 8704, a bill to implement Status 
of Forces treaties and agreements, giv- 
ing determination of primary jurisdic- 
tion over a member of the Armed 
Forces on foreign duty, charged with 
alleged law violation, to Secretary of 
the military department of which he is 
a member. S. 2761, introduced by Sen. 
Hruska (R., Nebr.) Aug. 12, similar to 
H.R. 8704, referred to Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY: Senate and House passed 
differing versions of bill, H.R. 8992, to 
permit U. S. participation in agency. 
Senate bill proposes that in the future 
nuclear material be granted to the 
agency only upon authorization by Con- 
gress. Bill sent to conference commit- 
tee between the two houses. 


TRADE: Senate Finance Committee 
Aug. 16 attached rider increasing excise 
duty on lead and zinc imports when 
domestic price falls below specified 
level, to H.R. 6894, House-passed bill 
making technical change in duty on im- 
ported mica. 


LOYALTY-SECURITY: House Civil 
Service and Post Office Committee Aug. 
15 amended Senate-passed bill S. 1411 
and incorporated some provisions of 
Security Commission proposals sepa- 
rating security and loyalty programs. 
Also included some provisions of H.R. 
981 permitting department and agency 
heads to suspend any employee when 
such action is deemed necessary in the 
national security. All government em- 
ployees are considered to be employed 
in an activity involving riational securi- 
ty, defined as “involving the national 
safety and security, including the pro- 
tection of the United States from in- 
ternal subversion or foreign aggression.” 
Provides appeal to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Commission’s decision to be 
binding on department head. 





From the 
PRESIDENT’S 
DESK 


Mrs. George H. Engels 


“Basic to consideration of all ques- 
tions facing the League today are two 
things—PEOPLE and TIME (I’m pur- 
posely omitting money—with people and 
time you can get the money). 

“The League doesn’t accomplish any- 
thing by just being an organization—it 
doesn’t operate ‘out of the blue.’ What 
the League does—good or bad—is what 
the MEMBERS do. Members are PEO- 
PLE. TIME is the accumulated hours 
contributed by the members augmented 
by as many hours as the organization 
can afford to buy in the way of staff 
help. Both PEOPLE and TIME. are 
limited—everyone isn’t going to join 
the League and even League members 
have to eat and sleep in the 24 hours 
in a day. Keeping these two factors 
in mind, let’s look at the problems 
which face us—posed for years but 
never resolved. Maybe the solution is 
that they can’t be solved. If so, let’s 
face the inevitable and decide to live 
with them but not consume so much 
TIME trying to DO something about 
them.” 

So wrote Iris Engels, member of 
the national Board 1945-1949, 
when she was in Washington last 
fall. With only a few months left 
to live, she returned to the na- 
tional office to help us draft an 
outline designed to help members 
know the League and the League 
to know its members. Her mind 
was keen, her understanding deep 
and her spirit indomitable. She was 
always able to cut her way through 
the peripheral and illogical and get 
right to the heart of the matter. 
Hers was the moving spirit which 
welded the League into national 
unity and provided it with a logical 
structure based firmly on the dem- 
ocratic concept. The present-day 
League in more ways than most 
of us realize is a monument to her 
integrity, perception and patience. 
While her death in July truly di- 
minishes all of us who are involved 
in the League of Women Voters, 
her life enriched the League and 
its service quite beyond compare. 


lary Thain. Pee 

















| BOTH ARE CONTRIBUTORS | 


“In my opinion the League of Women 
Voters is the only organization or in- 
stitution in Dallas whose sole purpose 
is to familiarize the voters with not 
only ‘the names and numbers of all the 
players,’ but the other pertinent facts 
about their platforms as well. 


“Since the League is a nonpartisan 
organization, its publications have an 
authority that the editorials of the 
local newspapers lack. In a state as 
large as Texas, it is even more difficult 
than in smaller states to publicize all 
of the information about constitutional 
amendments so that the voter can 
know the pros and cons of each issue. 

“Last year, as I recall, the Dallas 
League published ‘The Trading Texan,’ 
a survey made to point out how foreign 
trade affects Dallas County. This factu- 
al presentation made a great contribu- 
tion toward dramatizing the importance 
of trade and its effect on each and every 





person in Dallas County. In my opinion, 
this was an important contribution to- 
ward broadening our public understand- 
ing of national affairs. 


“T have contributed to the League of 
Women Voters for a number of years, 
and I hope that I shall not only be able 
to continue to contribute financially, 
but that I shall be able to interest 
others in supporting the valuable work 
the League of Women Voters accom- 
plishes for this community.” 








VOTERCIPHER No. 13 
VOTERCIPHER is a cryptogram 
—writing in cipher. Every letter is 
part of a code that remains constant 
throughout the puzzle. Answer No. 

13 will be found in the next issue. 
UN YOU EOX O FZDEC CN 
BOXCL NUL GFNH NA BOCLF 
CEOC OUNCELF YOU IOU CVFU 


ZUCN PFLOG.—PFZDEOY KNVUD 





Answer to Votercipher No. 12 


All knowledge is lost which ends 
in the knowing.—John Ruskin 











The foregoing was written by 
Stanley Marcus, prominent busi- 
ness executive, to the League in 
his community. 

Why does Mr. Marcus make a 
financial contribution to the 
League? Because he believes in 
the League, obviously, but it’s also 
because some League member asks 
him to contribute. 

Some of us might say, a la Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, that the finance 
worker’s lot is not a happy one. 
But it can be a rewarding one. 

A letter from a League finance 
worker bears this out. She wrote: 

“T’ve just read my local League 
bulletin for September. Finance 
Week! This year I am actually 
anticipating the days I will devote 
to raising money for the League, 
whereas two years ago I was the 
most reluctant of dragons. 

“That year I volunteered only 
because I believed in the League, 
knew the community needed the 
League’s approach to government, 
and knew that I should do my part 
to get financial support from the 
community. 





“But I was still reluctant. I 
went to the training meeting for 
finance workers and it gave me 
confidence and enthusiasm. Maybe 
some of the interesting and chal- 
lenging experiences that other 
workers had had would happen to 
me. They did! 

“I was to see five men—three 
former contributors and two new 
prospects. Two former contributors 
talked about the community and 
its needs and had ideas about how 
the Leagué could help meet those 
needs. They were ready to give 
money to the League. They were 
only waiting to be asked. 

“The third former contributor 
still liked us but had decided he 
wouldn’t give that year because 
the contribution was not tax de- 
ductible. I admitted that this was 
a regrettable fact of tax life, but 
added that the time and energy 


NICKEL MICKLE 


Formerly it cost THE NATIONAL 
VOTER 3 cents postage for each 
copy returned because of incorrect 
address. Now it costs 5 cents. This 
mounts up. Last fiscal year (at the 
old rate) the total for returned 
VOTERs was $270. At the new rate 
that figure would be $450. 

If you change your address, please 
notify us PROMPTLY—members, 
through their local Leagues; non- 
members, direct to the League’s na- 
tional office. 











put into being good citizens are 
not deductible either; we agreed 
that this fact did not, lessen the 
responsibility of a good citizen. 
And he doubled his previous con- 
tribution! 

“The two new prospects were 
interested, but unfamiliar with the 
League. I left some Voters Service 
material, and ‘Facts.’ I went back 
to these two the next year. One 
was still not ready, but the other 
had indeed been watching us. He 
had learned that the League was 


‘supporting a piece of legislation 


which he heartily opposed, and he 
would not contribute. I explained 
how League decisions are arrived 
at, that the minority is always 
listened to, but that, as in elec- 
tions, majority opinion prevails. 
He approved of this method, and 
told us to ask him again. We will! 

“My actual experiences have 
proved that League finance work 
is rewarding, even fun. As I said, 
I have a pleasant sense of anticipa- 
tion this year.” 
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